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NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing 
To Subscribers residing out of the city. —If your paper is rumpled 
inthe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them til! it is thoroughly damp, then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
t with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
t as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 


The beautiful plate accompanying this number being the pro- 
duction of the admirable workman, W. G. Jackman, of our city, 


we invite close inspection of it 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 

The following, like nearly all the legends connected with ancient 
deserted buildings in Europe, needs close eramination to be per- 
fectly understood. The lovers of ghost, witch, or fairy tales, will 
find it a rich treat, as they will examine it till its meaning is 


comprehended by them. 





LEGEND OF THE BROWN ROSARIE. 
Drawn by J. Browne, Engraved by W. G. Jackman. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELIZABETH 8. GARRETT. 


“Go thy ways: I did net think to have shed one tear for thee, but thou 
bast made me water my plants spite of my heart.”"— Witch of Edmonton. 
PART FIRST. 
"Lenora, Lenora,” her mother is calling, 
She sits at the lattice and hears the dew falling 
Drop after drop from the sycamores laden 
With dew as with blossom, and calls home the maiden. 
" Night cometh, Lenora.” 


She looks down the garden-walk, caverned with trees, 

To the limes at the end, where the green arbor is; 

Some sweet thought or other may keep where it found her, 

While, forgot or unseen in the dream-light around her, 
Earth darkens before her, “ Lenora.” 


She looks up the forest, whose alleys shoot on 
Like the mute minster-aisles when the anthem ts done, 
And the choristers, sitting with faces aslant, 
Feel the silence to consecrate more than the chant. 
* Lenora, Lenora.” 


And forward she looketh across the brown heath— 
" Lenora, art coming ?” What is it she saith ? 
Nought, nought, but the gray border-stone, that is wist 
To take a wild shape and dilate in the mist! 
"My daughter.” Then over 
The casement she leaneth; and, as she doth so, 
She is ware of her little son playing below, 
"Now where is Lenora ?”—He hung down his head, 
And spake not, then, answering, blushed scarlet-red : 
" At the tryst with her lover.” 


But his mother was wroth. In a sternness quoth she— 
" As thou play’st at the ball art thou playing with me? 
When we know that her lover to battle is gone, 
And the saints know above that she loveth but one, 
And will ne’er wed another.” 
Then the boy wept aloud. "Twas a fair sight, yet sad, 
To see the tears run down the sweet blooms he had— 
He stamped with his foot, said, “ The saints know I lied— 
The strange wicked sooth, not to utter but hide :— 
Must I utter it, mother ?” 


Tn his vehement childhood he hurried within, 

And knelt at her feet as in prayer against sin ; 

But a child at a prayer never sobbeth as he 

"Oh! she sits with the nun of the BRowN RosaRIE, 
At nights, in the ruin. 


"The old convent ruin the ivy rots off, 
Where the owl hoots by day and the toad is sun-proof ; 


Where no singing-birds build, and the trees, gaunt and gray 
As in stormy sea-coasts, appear blasted one way. 
3ut is this the wind’s doing ? 


TI thought once to pass it, myself and my hound, 
Till, as fearing the lash, down he shivered to ground, 
A brave hound, my mother, a brave hound! | wot 
The wolf guessed so with his fangs at her throat, 
By that very same token. 
*A nun in the east wall was buried alive, 
Who cursed the priest when he called her to shrive ? 
And out-shrieked such words when the stone took her breath 
That the abbess fell backward and swooned to death, 
With an Ave half spoken! 
" At nicht and at eve, mother, who sitteth there 
With the brown rosarie never used for prayer ? 
Stoop low, mother, low! Blessed saints, could we see, 
What an ugly great hole in the east-wall must be 
At night and at even! 
"Who meet there, my mother, at night and at even? 
Who meet by that wall, never looking to heaven ? 
O sweetest, my sister, what doeth with thee 
The ghost of a nun with a brown rosarie 
And a face turned from heaven ? 


"St. Agnes o’erwatcheth my dreams; and erewhile 
I have felt through mine eyelids the warmth of her smile; 
But last night, as a sadness like pity came o'er her, 
She whispered—' Say feo prayers at dawn for Lenora 
The tempted is sinning.’ ” 
Lenora, Lenora! They heard her not coming 
Not a step on the grass, not a voice through the gloaming; 
But her mother looked up, and she stood on the tloor, 
Fair and still as the moonlight that came there before— 
And a smile just beginning! 


It touched her lips, but it dared not arise 
To be passed to the mystical sphere of her eyes; 
And the large musing eyes, ne:ther joyous nor sorry, 
Like angels, sing on in a separate glory 
Between clouds of amber! 
For the hair falls in clouds amber-colored, till stirred 
Into gold by the gesture which comes with a word ; 
While—O soft !—her speaking is so interwound 
Of the dim and the sweet, ‘tis a twilight of sound, 
And floats through the chamber. 


" Since gravely and priestly, my mother,” said she, 

" Thou shrivest, my brother wilt soon marry me ! 

For I know by the hills that the battle is o'er; 

That thou comest, betrothed one, to wed thy Lenora, 
That her eyes shall behold thee.” 


Her mother sate silent; too tender, I wis, 

Of the smile her dead father had smiled to kiss; 

But the boy started up, pale with tears, passion-wrought : 
" O wicked fair sister! 
If he cometh, who told thee 2?” 


the hills utter nought, 


"T know by the hills *—she resumeth—calm, clear 
" By the beauty upon them, that fe is a-near! 

Did they ever look so since he bade me adieu ? 

Oh, love in the waking, fair brother is true 


As Nt. 


Agnes in sleeping I” 
Agaes 0 pin 


Half shamed, half softened, the boy did not speak, 

And the blush met the lashes which sank on his cheek. 
She bowed down to kiss them. Dear saints! did he see 
Or fee? on his bosom the BROWN ROSARIE- 


That he went away weeping ¢ 
PART SECOND. 
A bed 


First Angel.—Must we stand off so far, and she 


Lenora sleeping. Angels, but not near 
So very fair? 

Second Angel.—As bodies be. 

First Ange/.—And she so mild ? 

Second Angel.—As spirits, when 


| They meeken not to God but men. 
First Angel.—And she so young—that I, who bring 
Good dreams for saintly children, might 
Mistake that small soft face to-night, 
And fetch her such a blessed thing 
That at her waking she would weep 
For childhood lost anew in sleep! 
How hath she sinned! 
Second Ange/.—lIn bart’ring love 
God's love for man’s. 
First Angel.—We may reprove 
The world for such! not only her! 
Let me approach to breathe away 
This dust othe heart with holy air. 
Ange/.—Stand off! she sleeps, and did not pray 
First Ange/l.—Did none pray for her ¢ 
Second Angel. —Ay, 
Who never, praying, wept before 
While in a mother undetiled 
Prayer goeth on in sleep as true 


Necond 


a child, 


And pauseless as the pulses do. 
First Angel. 
Nccond Angel. 


First Angel. 


Then I approach. 
it is not WILLED 


One word—is she redeemed ? 


Second Angel. No more ' 
THE PLACE Is FILLED! 
{Angels vanish.) 


Evil Sprit, ina nun’s garb, by the bed 
Forbear that dream, forbear that dream! too near to heaven 
it leaned. 
Lenora in sleep.—Nay, leave me this, but only this! 
’Tis but a dream, sweet fiend ' 
Evil Sarit. 


Le nora ins ly ep. 


ltisa thought. | good 
most mnocent of 
it cannot if it would. 
I say it in no holy hymn, I do no holy work, { kirk. 
I scarcely hear the Sabbath-bell which chimeth from the 
Evid Sprit. 
Le nora wn slee p- 
That far-off bell, it may be took for viol ata feast! 
I only walk among the fields beneath the summer sun, 
With my dead father, hand in hand, as I have often done. 
Eeid Sprit.—Forbear that dream, forbear that dream ! 


A sleeping thought 
It duth the devil no harm, sweet fiend: 


Forbear that dream, forbear that dream! 
Nay, let me dream at least. 


Lenora in sleep.— Nay, sweet fiend, let me go. 
I never more can walk with jim, O never more but so! 
For they have ted my father’s feet beneath the kirkyard 
[alone ! 
Oh deep and straight, oh very straight! they move at nights 
And then he calleth throuch my dreams, he calleth ten- 
| with me.” 
"Come forth, my daughter, to the fields! Beloved, walk 
Eed Smrit.—Forbear that dream, or else, its good dis 


stone ; 


derly, 


proving, dare to stand 

Among the fields it showeth, with thy father hand in hand; 

And say what vow doth bind thee now, and wherefore such 
was made 

Lenora in sleep.—Because God willed me to death, and 

I shrank back afraid. 

Be patient, O dead father mine! I did not shrink to die— 

Only to think what | m-ght see in beaming from the sky! 

Alas! how could I bear to see some lovely lady brave, 

With cheeks that blushed red as rose, when mine were 
white in grave, 

Pass haply by in wedding pomp, with my betrothed one, 
What time he saith to her 
none. 

That hers forsooth 


heaveuly 


that else he loveth 

[very dim, 
La’s me! while 
would sadden 


to her 


are heavenly eyes! 


Some eves (indeed of heaven) 


down to him! 
Evi Spirit.—W ho told thee thou wert willed to death! 
Lenora in sleep.—-Didst Tnov not say to me, 
"T number here thy numbered days upon my rosarie! 
Yet, God grants to us evil ones, to put Ly that decree, 
For if thou hast no need of Hin, he hath no need of thee— 
And, if thou wilt forego the sight of angels fair and free, 
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Thy true love, gazing on thy face, shall guess what angels || 


be _ | a-cold — 

Nor bride shall pass save thou.” Alas! my father’s hands 

The meadows seem— 

Evil Spirit.—Forbear the dream! or let the vow be told! 
Say by what vow affirmedst thou before the powers of ill, 
Thou hadst, indeed, too little need of God to bear his will? 

Lenora in sleep.—I vowed upon thy ros’rie brown, and, 

till such vow shall break, {neck. 

A pledge always of living days, thou hang’st it round my 

I vowed to thee on rosarie—dead father, look not so! 

I would not feel God’s love in weal, nor seek his help in wo! 
Evil Spirit.—And wilt thou prove— | again— 
Lenora in sleep.—Mine own true love! I felt him near 

I saw his steed on mountain-head, I heard it on the plain, 

Was this no weal for me to feel ? Is greater weal than this ¢ 

Yet when he came, I wept his name, and angels heard but 

his! 

Evil Smrit. 

Lenora in sleep. 

“ gins to pine !” 

Ay me, how dread can look the dead! Aroint thee, father 

She starteth from slumber, she sitteth upright, — [night— 

And her breath comes in sobs while she stares through the 

There is nought! The great alder her lattice before, 

Large-drawn in the moon, lieth calm on the floor— 

But her hands tremble fast as their pulses—and free 

From the death-clasp, close over—the BROWN RoSARIE! 


Well done, well done! 
Ay me! the sun—the dreamlight 
[| mine !” 


PART THIRD. 


’Tis a morn for a bridal. The merry bride-bell [pelle ; 


Ringeth clear through the greenwood that skirts the cha- | 


And the priest at the altar awaiteth the bride, 
And the grave youug sacristans jest slyly aside 
At the work shall be doing. 
While down through the wood rides that fair companie, 
The youths with the courtship, the maids with the glee, 
Till the chapel-cross opens to sight, and at once 
All the maids sigh demurely, and think, for the nonce, 
So endeth a wooing! 


And the bride and the bridegroom are leading the way, 

With his hand on her rein, and a word yet to say ; 

Her dropped lids suggest the replyings beneath, 

And the little quick smiles come and go with her breath 
If she sigheth or speaketh. 


And the tender bride-mother breaks off unaware 
From an Ave to trow that her daughter is fair ; 
But, in nearing the chapel, and glancing before, 
She seeth her little son stand at the door 

Is it play that he seeketh ? 
Is it play ? when his eyes wander innocent, wild, 
Yet sublimed with a sadness unfitting a child. 

He trembles not, weeps not, his passion is done, 
And meekly he kneels in their midst, with the sun 
On his head like a glory. 

"O merry fair maids, ye are many,” he cried, 
«But in fairness and vileness who matcheth the bride ¢ 
O merry brave youths, ye are many, but whom 
For courage and wo can ye match with the groom, 
As ye see them before ye ?” 


Out spake the bride’s mother—" The vileness is thine, 

Who wouldst shame thine own sister, a bride at the shrine" 

Out spake the bride’s lover, “ The vileness is mine, 

If he shame mine own wife at the hearth or the shrine! 
And his charge be unproved.” 


"Bring the charge, prove the charge, brother! speak it 
aloud, 
That thy father and hers hear it deep in the shroud !” 
-"O father, thou seest—for dead eyes can see 
How she wears on her bosom a frown rosarie, 
O father beloved.” 


Out laughed the bridegroom, and out laughed all 
The maidens and youths by that old chapel wall 
"So she weareth no love-gilt, kind brother,” quoth he, 
“She may wear an she listeth a brown rosarie, 
Like a pure-hearted lady.” 


Then swept through the chapel the long bridal train, 

Though he spake to the bride she replied not again; 

On, as one in a dream, pale and stately she went 

Where the altar-lamps burn o’er the great sacrament, 
Faint with daylight, but steady! 


But her brother had passed between them and her, 
And calmly knelt down on the high altar-stair- 


Of an infantine aspect so stern to the view, 
That the priest could not smile as he used to do 
When a child knelt before him. 


He knelt like a child, marble-carved and white, 

That appeareth to pray on the tomb of a knight; 

With a look taken up to each iris of stone, 

From the greatness and death where he kneeleth, and none 
From the mother who bore him! 


In your chapel, O priest, ye have wedded and shriven 

Fair wives for the hearth, and fair sinners for heaven! 

But this fairest, my sister, ye think now to wed, 

3id her kneel where she standeth, and shrive her instead. 
O shrive her, and wed not! 


In tears, the bride’s mother, “ O priest, unto thee 
Would he lie, as he lied to this fair companie !” 
In wrath, the bride’s lover, " This lie shall be clear, 
Speak it out, boy! The saints in their niches shall hear! 
Be the charge proved or said not! 
Serene in his childhood he lifted his face, 
And his voice sounded holy and fit for the place, 
‘Look down from your niches, ye still saints, and see 
How she wears on her bosom a brown rosarve. 
Doth she wear it for praying 2?” 
The youths looked aside—to laugh there were a sin, 
And the maidens’ lips trembled with smiles shut within ; 
Quoth the priest, “ Thou art wild, pretty boy! blessed she 
Who prefers at her bridal a brown rosarie 
To a worldly arraying.” 
The bridegroom spake low, and led onward the bride, 
And before the high altar they kneel side by side ; 
The rite-book is opened, the rite is begun— 
They have knelt down together to rise up as one! 
Who laughed by the altar? 


The maidens looked upward, the youths looked around, 
The bridegroom’s eye flashed from his prayer at the sound ; 
And each saw the bride as if no bride she were, 
Gazing cold at the priest without gesture of prayer, 
As he read from the psalter. 
The priest never knew that she did so, but still 
He felt a power on him too strong for his will; 
And whenever the great NAME was there to be read, 
His voice sunk to silence—tTuHat could not be said, 
Or the air could not hold it! 


"T have sinned,” quoth he, “I have sinned I wot;” 

And the tears ran adown his old cheeks at the thought: 

They dropped on the book, but he read on the same, 

And aye was the silence where should be the Name, 
The sacristans have told it. 


The rite-book is closed, the rite being done 
They who knelt down together have risen as one; 
Fair riseth the bride—Oh, a fair bride is she, 
But for all (think the maidens) that brown rosarie, 
No saint at her praying! 
What aileth the bridegroom ? he stands stoney-eyed ; 
Then suddenly turning he kisseth the bride— 
Cold, cold. He glanced upward, fear-stricken and mute: 
* Mine own wife,” he said, and rell stark at her foot 
In the word he was saying. 


They have lifted him up, but his head sinks away, 
And his face showeth bleak in the sunlight and gray; 
Leave him now where be lieth, for oh, nevermore — 
Will he kneel at an altar or stand on a floor, 

With that wife gazing on him! 


Long and still was her gaze, while they chafed him there 
And breathed in the mouth whose last life kissed her! 
But when they stood up—only they! with a start, 
The shriek from her soul struck her pale lips apart, 

She hath loved and foregone him. 


And low on his body she sinketh adown: 

* Didst call me thine own wile, beloved, thine own 2 

Then take thine own with thee! Thy coldness is warm 

To the world’s cold without thee! Come, teach me thy calm, 
I would learn it, beloved !” 

She looked in his face earnest, long, as in sooth 

There were hope of an answer, then kissed his mouth, 

And with head on his bosom, wept, wept bitterly, 

“Now, O God, take pity, 
Let the sin be removed !” 


take pity on me. 


She was ware of a shadow that crossed where she lay, 
She was ware of a presence that curdled the day, , 
Wild she sprang to her feet. “1 surrender to thee, 
The broken vows witness the foul rosarie, 

1 am ready for dying '” 





She dashed it in scorn to the hollow-paved ground, 

Where it fell mute as snow; and a weird music sound 

Crept up—like a chill—up the aisles long and dim, 

As the fiends tried to mock at the choristers’ hymn, 
But moaned in the trying. 





PART FOURTH. 


Lenora looketh listlessly adown the garden-walk 

*T am weary, O my mother, of thy tender talk ; 

I am weary of the trees waving to and fro, 

Of the fixed skies above, the running streams below ' 
All things are the same, but /, only 7, am dreary, 
And, mother, of my dreariness I am very weary! 


“ Mother, brother, pull the flowers I planted in the spring, 

Smiling, that I should smile more upon their gathering. 

The bees will find out other flowers. Oh, pull them, dearest 
mine, 

And carry them, and carry me, before St. Agnes’ shrine!” 

Whereat they pulled the summer flowers she planted in 
the spring, 

And her and them all mournfully to Agnes’ shrine did bring 


She looked up to the pictured saint, and twice she shook 
her head, 

" Alas! it is too calm for me, too calm for me!” 

* The little flowers we brought with us, before it we may 
lay, 

(Those being used to look at heaven) but J must look away 

For never sinner, sin-convinced, can dare or bear to gaze 


she said; 


> 


On God's or angel’s holiness, except in Jesus’ face ! 


Then passionate the language came, “ Dear Jesus, can it be? 

Wait we till all things go from us, or ere we go to THEE? 

Ay, sooth! we feel such strength in weal, thy love may 
seem withstood, , 

But what are we in agony ? Dum if we cry not ‘Gop! ” 


Her mother could not speak for tears; she ever mused thus 

" The bees will find them other flowers—Oh, what is lett 
| knee, 
But her young brother stayed his sobs, and knelt beside her 
“ Thou sweetest sister in the world! hast never a word for 
[cheek, 


She passed her hand across his face, she pressed it on his 


for us ?” 


me ?” 


So tenderly, so tenderly, she needed not to speak. 


The wreath which lay on shrine that day at vespers bloom- 
ed no more; 
The woman fair who placed it there had died an hour be- 
Both perished mute, for lack of root, earth’s nourishment 
to reach 
O reader, breathe (the ballad saith) some fragrance out of 


| fore! 


[each ! 


Tut 
very disorderly habits, had a quarrel with a sergeant of the 
neighborhood. The sergeant having suddenly disappe 


CURATE or ANnjov.—A curate in Anjou, a man of 


every one suspected the curate, his avowed enemy, of hi: 


ing made away with him. It happened that a crimin: 

who had been executed, was exposed on the gallows within 
a league or two of the curate’s residence. His relations 
took down the body secredy and threw it, with the cord 
about its neck, into a neighboring pond. Some fishermen 
found the body in their nets, and the matter being taken up 
by the police, every one flocked to see the corpse of the 
criminal, As it was extremely disfigured, the prejudices 
which were universally entertained against the curate led 
them to believe that this must be the body of the sergeant 
The curate was immediately arrested, tried, and condemned 
When he saw that death was inevitable he 
"It is true that it was I that 


to be hanged. 
thus addressed his judges: 
murdered the sergeant; but I am unjustly condemned, and 
all those who have given evidence against me are false 
witnesses. The body which you have found, and on account 
that of the sergeant. 
The real corpse of the sergeant wil! be found in a certain 


of which I have been tried, is not 


part of my garden, along with that of his dog.” The judges 
immediately instituted a search within the garden of the 


curate, and every thing was found to be as he had described. 


n 


DIsINTERESTED GRiEF.—Cook, the tragedian, was in the 
habit of giving orders to a widow lady, who was once sit- 
tng in the pit with her little girl, when their friend the 
performer was about to be stabbed by his stage rival 
Roused by the suppose d imminence of his danger, the gir! 
started up, exclaiming, " Oh! don’t kill him, sir, don’t kill 
him; for if you do he won't give us any more pit orders!" 
Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some people 
was a lively sense of benefits to come. 
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ams 
ADVENTURES OF A QUIET MAN. 


{I 


THERE are men who, from no error of their own, find || 
themselves placed through life in a false position. They || 


are, therefore, always uncomfortable, and frequently ridicu- 
lous, merely from the awkward exertion of their very best 
efforts to perform the parts assigned them. 

My case was peculiarly unfortunate ; for, being by nature 
timid and of gentle habits, I was permitted to walk the 
milky way of life until my manuood ; and then, after being 
involyntarily united to a very fine woman, I was forced 
into situations utterly unsuited to my habits, and became 
at length an involuntary volunteer. I do not hesitate to 
make public the result of an arrangement so incongruous ; 
there was a manifest contradiction in the very name, the 
adjective being so completely opposed to the sense of the 
noun. My wife’s main object in life was to conceal my de- 
ficiencies, always seeming to consider me a man of valor; 
and when my timid reserve and nervous apprehension 
were on any occasion becoming too apparent, she would 
praise me (hefere people) for my considerate forbearance, 
and speak of me as a lion in repose. 

** When his energies are once aroused,” said she, “ he is 
formidable! you, who only see Sir Peter Tremor in the 
calm repose of domesticity, can little imagine what he is 
in the heat of political argument or the storm of indignant 
anger.” 

This was all very well in its way, for it kept people from 
quarrelling with me; and as the sword of war seemed 
likely to slumber during my time, I did not anticipate that 
I should ever have the formidable qualities imputed to me 
by my wife put to test. But, though nobody quarrelled 
with me, my reputation for valor induced all who did quar- 
rel among themselves to refer their grievances to my arbi- 
tration, and when one man called out another, the one that 
happened to be acquainted with me was sure to call upon 
me as his “™ friend,” that I should act 
second. In such cases | generally took to my bed, leaving 
But oe- 


insisting as his 
my wife to tell fibs about the state of my health. 
casionally I was taken by surprise, and obliged to have oral 
communication with the desperate challenger; I then as- 
tonished him by my pacific tendencies, always exhibiting 
In many 
instances I was the happy means of preventing bloodshed, 


nothing of valor save its better part, piscrETION. 


bringing about a cessation of hostilities in ways never sus- 
pected by my indignant principal, for | never serupled at 
compromising his dignity in secret, making unauthorized 
apologies and concessions on his part; and thus I have 
made persons shake hands who would, had they known all, 
have continued to shake fists. 

And surely I was right; my way of cementing cracked 
friendships is the very best that could be adopted; ‘tis true 
that an exchange of shots often produces a reconciliation, 
always provided the principals are not eternally separated 
by death. “ Exchange” is proverbially “no robbery,” but 
an exchance of shots is apt to rob one of the combatants 
of life. My peaceful plan was therefore far preferable; | 
went forth authorized to utter irritating lancuage; but as 
I invariably substituted the bland accent of apclogy and 
conciliation, | brought the opposing parties together in an 
amicable way, each being led to suppose that the other 
was the man who knocked under and made concessions. 
To be sure, I now and then narrowly escaped a serious mis- 
understanding with the second of the opposite party, and 
had to tell several fibs to extricate myself; but what are 
fibs compared with the effusion of human blood ? T shudder 
as I write the words, and am certain that all peaceably in- 
clined persons will applaud my conduct. Once, however, 
my tender regard for the welfare of others very nearly 
brought about my own destruction; and thus it happened : 

George Slipslop, my wife’s brother, " the cornet,” in due 
course of time became a captain; and Caroline, prouder 
of him than ever, frequently invited him, when on leave, 
to visit us in Dorsetshire. His visits were to me any thing 
but agreeable; he was loud in his talk, martial in his 
appearance, and so peremptory in the utterance of his 
opinions, that he was perpetually either giving or taking 
otTence. 

"Give and take,” But I 
im no advocate for giving offence or taking it under any 


is one of my favorite maxims. 


circumstances. 

Unfortunately for me, mv brother-in-law the captain 
gave a man the lie direct, and took from him a blow in the 
face with so bad a grace that a challenge was the imme- 
diate result. He selected me as his second ; in vain I plead- 
ed and expostulated, my wife took his part,and I was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. 

It was a desperate case and I was resolved to resort to 
a desperate remedy, much as | disliked the very look of a 


' 
| 


“that, loaded or not loaded, it might go off of itself.” I mi- 
nutely examined the brace which were to be used by the 
contending parties, and with some difficulty I procured a 
pair by the same maker, precisely similar in every respect. 
These were primed and loaded according to my notions of 
expediency in such matters ; and on the eventful morning 
I sallied forth with them carefully concealed under my 
cloak. The morning was thick and misty, and there was a 
drizzling rain. The other second was cloaked like myself; 
every thing favored the man@uvre which I had projected, 
and with a palpitating heart and trembling hand I substi- 
tuted the weapons which I had brought with me for those 
already provided for the conflict. 
The ground was measured and 
taken their positions; I looked on, dreading nothing but the 
noise of the report; | shut my eyes, as I always do when 
near exploding fire-arms, and when I looked up again my 


the combatants had 


brother-in-law the captain was sprawling on his back, with 
his face covered with blood. 

It was not his own blood, however, nor was it the blood 
of any human being; it had been procured by me from a 
poulterer; and though the bladder in which it had been 
secured, and which had been inserted in the muzzle of the 
pistol, coming with force against the head of Captain Slip- 
slop, had caused him to fall on his back ; and though, when 
prostrate, the sanguinary effusion made him believe him- 
self half dead, yet no real harm had been done; and the 
agitated opponent, who knelt over him, inwardly resolving 
that he would fly the country as soon as the vital spark 
was extinet, soon saw the captain rise and shake himself, 
declaring that, though covered with blood, he was, strange 
to say, ina whole skin ! There had evidently been a hoax 
practised upon them ! They were immediately friends, and 
both ungratefully vowed vengeance against the scoundrel, 
whoever he might be, who had saved one or both of their 
lives. 

As soon as I heard the turn which the conversation was 
taking, ] slunk away, and took to my heels; suspicion had 
already fallen upon me, and my abrupt departure was con- 
sidered proof positive of my delinquency. 

I suffered severely on this occasion. | was called out; 
not that that much signified, for, of course, | would not go 
I zot severely horsewhipped before I could prevail on my 
dear Caroline to interfere in my behalf; and even when 
she did become my champton, she overwhelmed me with 
contemptuous abuse, and for a long time rendered my home 
anv thing but agreeable. 

Misfortune follows some men with astonishing perse- 
verance, and I have not yet finished my detail of second- 
arv troubles. We left Dorchester shortly after the 
which I have narrated; my wife declared that | had ren- 


dered mvself the lauching-stock of the neighborhood; and 


event 


her word being the law of the house, we removed to a 
very pretty villa in the New Forest. My amiable Caroline 
was fond of yachting; and having formed an intimacy with 
a gentleman of the Yacht-Club, who made Southampton 
his summer head-quarters, she had frequent opportunities 
for the indulgence of her taste. / never joined the party; 
not that I am seasick, but there seems to me so much dan- 
ger in play-thing ships, with amateur sailors, on the rea/ 
vasty deep. I therefore used to ramble listlessly through 
the shadowy and unfrequented paths of the New Forest; 


and there I once met with an adventure which nearly 
frightened me to death. 
In the midst of a dark and gloomy thicket I one day 


came suddenly upon three coarse-looking men, who eved 
me suspiciously, and then asked me the nearest way to 
Southampton. I believe 
whilst I gave a civil but incoherent reply. 


I trembled from head to foot, 
They allowed 
ine to pass, and then, though they had previously appeared 
on the most fnendly and 
loudly and with vehement gestures, and one of them, to 


coutidential terms, they spoke 


my horror, quitted his companions, and coming to my side, 
thus most courteously addressed me: 

*] am quite sure that I am addressing a gentleman.” 
I made no reply, but I thought that my last hour was 
approaching. 

*T am certain,” he continued, “that one who is evident- 
ly accustomed to the usages of the best society will not 
suffer me to want a friend on the most important occasion 
of my life.” 

"A friend, sir 

" Yes, a friend; friendship, in its general aceeptation, ts 


” said 


not to be kindled in an hour, but in the sense in which I 
now use the word friend, you can, and I feel quite sure you 
wi/l assist me; nay, sir, you must.” 


I took a long breath and thought I should have fainted. 


pistol, always sympathizing with the lady, who asserted || |“ Excuse me for my vehemence,” he added, “ for 1 am a 


desperate man, and it is in your power to prevent the com- 
mission of murder.” 

" Murder !” 

“Yes, murder; for to fight duels without seconds is de- 
cided murder.” 

" Duels!” 

" Yes,—to be brief—that gentleman vou see there in the 
sailor's jacket and trousers 

“ Gentleman !” 

" Yes, sir, gentleman ! 
that had he been any thing else I should have done him 
the honor and pleasure of accepting his challenge? Are 


Do you presume to suppose, sir, 


you not aware, sir, that the lords and gentlemen of the 
Yacht Club wear that costume ?” 

"| beg your pardon,” | murmured. 

“ Pardon, sir!—never; that is, never unless you accede 
to my proposal.” 

" Any thing !—name it! 
"That gentleman has brought his second with him, 


mine has disappointed me—you must take his place.” 


"T take his place!” 
"Ves 

will hear of no refusal. 

part of the forest ?” 
“y—y 
" Are we near any road at present ?” 
" Not very far.” 


I have already said that you must do so, and I 
Are you well acquainted with this 


es,” I stanimered 


" Then lead us to an unfrequented spot, where even the 


report of pistols would be unheard 


Do you refuse!” cried 
my new friend furiously. 

"Oh dear no,” | answered ; and, more dead than alive, 1 
led the way. He gave a signal to his opponent, who with 
his second th Ik wed us, I silently led them to a very Te- 
mote sequestered spot, and intimated that | had obeyed 


orders merely by standing stock-still 


"Are you certain that we are not likely to be m- 
terrupted ?” 

“Quite,” [replied 

"Then here we will remain until the others join us.” 

They soon came up, and then the gentleman in the blue 


jacket, whose face and manners were even rougher than 
his dress, said, Well, vou sir, are vou cock-sure nobody 
will come upon us /” 

“ Certam, sir,” [ replied 

" This isa rery out of the way place, is it?” said his 


second. 

" Tneommonly I answered 

" They can’t even hear the pop of a pistol, hey, from the 
road ?” inquired my friend 

" Impossible,” I responded 

" Then,” continued he, " vou chicken-hearted son of a 
Toem-Tit, give us vour watch 
blow your brains out.” 


ind your money, or we'll 

They all vociferously surrounded me, taking from me 
every farthing | possessed, my watch and seals, and a valu- 
a diamond ring, a 
Thev 


my friend, the moment 


able gward-chain, (what a misnomer, 
torquorse pin, my coat and waistcoat, and my hat 
then wished me a good morning ; 
my back was turned, gave mea violent kick, and as I ran 
as fast as my legs could carry me through the forest I heard 


their loud laughter wafied on the breeze. 


WHYs AND BECAUSES, 
Why was the loss of the celebrated steamship a severe 


blow to two great countries ? Because America lost her 
President and England her Power. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire? Because the rays 
engage the orygen which had hitherto supported the fire 


Why 


horses in particular after strong exertion) become striking- 


does the breath or perspiration of animals (of 
ly visible in cold or damp weather? Because the vapor (in 
visible while at a higher temperature) is thickly precept 
tated by the air with which it 1s mixed being too coid to 
preserve it invisible. 

Why is profuse perspiration so cooling to laboring men, 
and all evaporation productive of cold ? Because of the ne- 
cessity of a large quantity of calorie being combined with 
fluids, to convert them into vapor or gas 

W hv does a fire burn briskly and clearly in cold weather ? 
Because the air being more dense affords more nourish- 
ment to the fire. 

Why does a yp ker laid across a dull tire revive it?) Be- 
cause the poker receives and concentrates the heat, and 
causes a draught through the fire. 

Why is ice 


bubbles produced in the ice when freezing. 


lizhter than water? Because of the air- 


" Surring times,” as the hasty-pudding said to the spoon 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


LOVE AND DARING. 


(Concluded.) 


Jlarriess is a moral thing; if the mind and heart are 
satisfied, physical inconvenience is not felt; if they are 
discontented, physical comforts give no enjoyment. This 
lady felt that a life lapped in the pleasures of a court 
would be far less welcome to her than a life passed in these 
rude scenes, and the society of the person who stood before 
her. There was, indeed, in that young man—worthy to 
be the pioneer of that people who were soon to follow 
in his footsteps—something powerfully engaging to one 
who, like her, had an intelligence to appreciate unpolished 
vigor, and a sense to feel the attraction of a substantial 
greatness. There was in him an energy and strength of 
nature, a force and ardor of spirit, which made his presence 
more respected than that of princes. Mademoiselle de | 
S— could not feel, when she gazed on his earnest, glow- 
ing features, in whose noble beauty power was joined with 
high self-control, and when she listened to his daring and , 
courageous sentiments, that there was anything of conde- 
scension or stooping on her part, in the friendship which 
existed between them; she felt that the superiority was 
in him, and the hesitation in her mind was whether he 
would deem her worthy of his love, not whether he de- 
served her regard. Those who are accustomed only to the | 
greatness of cultivated life, and an eminence developing it- 
self according to social forms and laws, scarcely can appre- ! 
ciate a greatness so different in kind as is presented in the 
rude scenes of a new country. The merit which Europe 
has been familiar with for some centuries, has partaken of 
a somewhat literary cast; has been shaped by the lines of 
conventional taste, and been in sympathy with a high or- 
der of civility. When we go back to the times of Charle- 
magne and the Conqueror, or go off to the scenes of new 
enterprise in the West, we learn to appreciate a greatness 
that is not moulded by instruction, and is wholly unae- 
quainted with systems of thinking, and the theories and 
conclusions that form the frame-work of educated minds. 
We there recognise genius existing in character, and pow- 
er native to the soul: and when we have properly appre- 
hended and understood that speoies of greatness, we are 
far more affected by it, for we cannot follow it nor prophe- 
sy its movements. 

The young man paused for a few moments; then taking 


her hand in his, he said, 

"JT cannot express my feelings ; but I would die for you. | 
O say that we shall never part.” 

She did not speak, but took from her finger a plain ring, 
which she extended towards him. 

"By that token we are united for ever,” said he, with 
an inquiring look, to which she seemed to assent. ‘ By 
thac token I will claim you against all the world.” 

They were at that moment interrupted by the approach 
of a gentleman who was close by them almost before they 
were aware of his coming. The young forester drew him- 
self up, and after a few minutes, bowed to the lady and 
withdrew. | 

The intruder was a Frenchman of some rank and consi- 
derable wealth, who had admired Mademoiselle de S- 
i France, and had lately come over tor the purpose of 
urging his suit, and was favorably entertained in that cha- 
racter by Monsieur de S——. To the lady herself he was 
extremely disagreeable: and after replying coldly to two 
or three of his remarks, she left him, and retired to the 
house. 

The next day Monsieur de S——, with his family and 
attendants, rode out on horseback to look at some improve- 
ments that were going on at the distance of ten or twelve 
miles; and the young man whom our story has mentioned, 
was ordered to join the party. He rode in the rear of the 
others, but as the party were on their return, Monsieur de 
S—— fell back and entered into conversation with him. 
Their discourse turned on subjects connected with the con- 
dition and advancement of the country, and on these the 
young man was well qualified to speak. His views were 
striking and just, and delivered without fear or restraint. 
They certainly gave evidence of a superior and able man. 
When they reached home, and were about to dismount 
from their horses, Monsieur de S laid his hand on the 
shoulder of the young man, and fixing his eye keenly upon 
him, said, 

"You are a clever fellow; and when you wear a crown 
instead of a hat, you may wed the daughter of S——. 
Meanwhile, take care that you are not again seen convers- 





| with open souls and 


he sprang from his horse, and giving him to a servant, 
walked into the house. 

The blood mounted to the face of him who was thus ad- 
dressed, and his eyes flashed like lightning. The indigna- 
tion of his bosom made him unable to reply, even if the 
other had not disappeared before a reply was possible. He 
saw in a moment that Monsieur de S—— was acquainted 
with what had passed between his daughter and himself; 
and that relation, so honorable to both parties, was made 
the subject of cold, unfeeling scorn. He felt himself bitterly 
insulted ; and against insult, in a mind like his, there must 


needs be terrible re-action. A host of passions were in arms | 


within his soul—pride, love, hate, vengeance. He who 


spake those words of contempt, knew little of the fierce | 


susceptibilities of one of these children of nature ; who, 
generous thoughts, never wasting their 
feelings on slight and fugitive impressions, throw the 
whole force of their being on those emotions which have 
a sufficient cause. Who dwells alone amidst the forests, 
his soul is more to him, than to one who is surrounded by 
the myriad tangled interests that belong to the life of 
cities. When it is wounded, the resentment is intense. 
This was a man of capacious faculties, and high and grave 
self-respect; and deliberate scorn and injury was what the 
whole might of his nature was at once erect to combat 
with. I might say that those brief moments stung him 
from youth to manhood; or rather, he felt at the same 
time the quick passion of the youth and the grave con- 
tinuing ire of manhood. It was but a brief period ere he 
recovered his self-control, and calmness resumed its em- 
pire. He turned his horse’s head and rode away. As he 
went off, he saw, standing by a window, the lady for whom 
these feelings had been roused. 

"Thou art mine, before God and man,” he cried ; “ be- 
fore God and man, I swear that I will have thee.” He 
waved his hand towards her, and moved away towards 
his own dwelling. That night he left the settlement, and 
was not again heard of there. 

The summer months passed on, and the period fixed for 
the departure of Monsieur de S—— and his family arriv- 
ed. Meanwhile no notice had been taken in his house of 
the disappearance of the young aspiring lover, except that 
once, when the subject was accidentally brought up in the 
presence of the daughter, her father indulged in some 
contemptuous sareasm, reaching her as well as her hum- 
ble suitor, which showed her that some spy must have 
carried him information of what passed at their last inter- 
view. That spy she felt little difficulty in determining to 
be the gentleman who had appeared so abruptly on that 
oceasion ; and this increased the disgust which she felt for 
him, and her aversion to his suit, which was now daily 
urged upon her with offensive intrusiveness. Her father 
seemed to treat it as a matter concluded; and it was very 
evident to her that not her feelings or wishes, but only his 


| own interest was regarded by him in insisting upon this 


alliance. An increasing estrangement grew up between the 
father and his child; he acted in a manner extremely injudi- 


cious, and it seemed unkind. He was a worldly, selfish, and | 
indeed, unprincipled man; he had never loved his daugh- 
' 


ter, in consequence of the part which she had taken against 
him in a quarrel he had had with her mother: he had 
never treated her with confidence or consideration ; and 
she had good reason to believe that the connection into 


which he seemed determined to foree her, was the result 


' of a mere bargain for his own benefit. What feelings were 


|| inhabiting the bosom of this high-spirited woman, what 


resolutions were taken by her, we are left to conjecture. 
He to whom she considered herself as plighted, had not 
been seen for months; yet her thoughts referred to him 
with that entire confidence and sympathy which only ex- 
alted souls can feel towards one another. 

The time arrived for the departure of Monsieur de S—— 
and he set out accordingly, attended by about fifty persons. 
They followed the road which skirts along the right bank 


of the Mississippi; a road which brings under view an 


endless variety of brilliant and commanding scenery. On 
the second day of their journey they were ascending the 
long, steep hill, which is occasioned by the range of ele- 
vated land which extends on both sides of the river, about 
fifty miles below the mouth of the Missouri. When they 
reached the summit, the chief of the party was about or- 
dering a halt to view the distant and diversified expanse of 


| country that was visible from the lofty table-land, when 


ing with any member of my family.” With these words, || 


suddenly a man, mounted on a powerful war-horse, issued 
from the shrubbery in front of the party, and facing the 
leader of it, called out in a voice of thunder, " Halt!” At 
the same moment the cortege found themselves surround- 
ed by a double line of Indian warriors on horseback, who 








| had been concealed in the bushes. It was the work of an 


instant ; done in perfect silence, and without a hand being 


| raised with either violence or menace. The person whose 
| sudden apparition, at the head of the column, proclaimed 


him to be the directing spirit of these sons of the desert, 

was dressed in the European manner, excepting that he 
| wore the plumed cap of an Indian king. His face, too, 
which in the regularity of its features, and its paler tint, dif 
fered entirely from the harsh and swarthy visages of those 
he commanded, proclaimed him to be of civilized origin, 
He was armed; and his erect, majestic figure, the piercing 
fire of his eye, and the glowing energy of his whole coun- 
tenance, gave him an aspect of natural royalty, which in- 
spired an awe into the hearts of those whose gaze was met 
by that high and flashing glance. 

The keen eye of Monsieur de S- —, who was at the 
head of the company, was fastened with anxious scrutiny 
upon him; and his hope died within him as he slowly re- 
cognised the stranger, and found that he was in the power 
of the man whom, a few months before, he had insulted so 
bitterly. He had recognised something in the spirit of that 
man which had caused him to feel an inquietude ever 
since that had been checked only by a belief in his want oj 
power. As he looked around, and saw him at the head of 
an armed band, in number four times greater than his 
own, he felt that the augury of his fears had not been 


false. Resistance had been idle, and he remained mo- 
tionless. 
“Sir,” said this unwelcome intruder, “ four months have 


passed since you said to me in words of mockery, that 
when I wore a crown, I might wed the daughter of your 
house. Behold, the omen is fulfilled, and I am a monareh 
by a prouder and a purer title than European kings can 
boast. My crown is not the bauble on the brow, but the 
circle of the spears of these brave men; the sceptre of my 
rule, is the sword of one who dares. I am the master of 
the most powerful of the tribes that quench their thirst at 
the waters of the Mississippi. Behold our realms!” 
he, stretching forth his arm towards the magnificent re- 
gions that lay beneath; “ the endless prairie, the boundless 
forest, the hill, the broad valley, and the copious stream. 
Sir, I demand the fulfilment of your promise; given in 
scorn, it shall be redeemed in seriousness.” 


said 


" Never,” cried Monsieur de S——, laying his hand upon 
his sword. 

The word was no sooner uttered, than the other, whose 
iron gaze had been rivetted upon the Frenchman, made a 
rapid gesture with his hand, as a signal to his party. Two 
of his followers seized the bridle of Monsieur de S—- 
and kept his horse from moving; twe others advanced at 
the same instant from either side, and led, the palfrey of 
his daughter through the affrighted group before her, til! 
she was some distance in advance of her countrymen 
The whole party of savages then ranged themselves in 
front of the travellers, ina long line of four deep. This 
was done almost with the rapidity of magic; and when 
the bridle of Monsieur de S—— was released, he beheld 
an impenetrable phalanx of warriors extending across the 
road, himself and his retinue on one side, his daughter and 
her lover on the other. 
said the chieftain of this wild band, 
In the face of God and 

man, I claim thee as my betrothed, and I make thee wy 

wife.” 

She gave her hand to him, and he placed upon her finger 
that ring which, by the waters of the Missouri, herself 
had given him. The barbarous music of the sword, clash- 
ing with the shield, rose from that swarthy band, as they 
exulted in the majestic beauty of their queen. The lover 
lifted his bride lightly from her palfrey and set her on his 
saddle-bow ; then spurring his noble charger, sprang upon 
the turf, and galloped off with the swiftness of the wind 
His followers remained motionless: the whole company 
of natives and Europeans stood silently gazing after the 
triumphant fugitive darting along the grassy crest of the 
hill, descending into the valley, and pressing with undt- 
minished speed far across the expanded plain. At length 
the dim figure faded away into the horizon, and the eve 
could follow it no longer. The faithful warriors, satisfied 
of the safety of their leader, drew off to the side of the 
road ; they made a courteous salute to the foreigners, then 

| scattered themselves in a hundred directions through the 
shrubbery, and were seen no more. Gloomy and silent, the 

Frenchmen pursued their way. 


" | have sworn,” 
“and my oath is accomplished. 


Such is the story which we have heard related in the 
wild and beautiful region in which the scenes took place. 
How far romance has been mingled with truth in the 
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impossible to determine. Certain it is, that among the | 


remnant, now feeble and scattered, of a tribe once very 
eminent for bravery and virtue, there is still preserved a 
tradition of a pale-faced warrior of extraordinary valor and 
sagacity having visited their tribe in the previous century, 
and conferred such important services upon them, that, on 
the extinction of the family of their hereditary chieftain, 
he was elected their king. The beauty of his wife, who is 


said to have come from a distant country, is remembered | 


in the same songs which record his courage and skill. 
This happy couple, it is stated, lived among them but a 
few months, when they returned to civilized life; and 
there rose to great wealth and power, chiefly through a 
connection with this tribe of savage hunters, whose devo- 
tion to them never ceased. The name of the hero of this 
tradition has wholly perished. The family name of the 
lady is likewise not on record: but many circumstances 
have induced us to believe that she belonged to a French 
family, then, and long before, distinguished for spirit and 
daring. We have indicated this by an initial, but did not 
place confidence enough in our conjecture to write the 
name in full. s 





PICTURES OF POPULAR PEOPLE. 


THE MARRIAGEABLE MAN. 


Tue marriageable man is a personage of great import- 
ance. Go where you will among the other sex, he is sure 
of a cordial reception. His company is equally courted by 
the matron and the maid. The wife lavishes her attentions 
on him, because she has a daughter with whom she is de- 
sirous he should enter into a matrimonial compact. The 
young girl plays the part of Miss Amiable on her own ac- 
count. Between the attentions of the two, he surely ought 
to be a happy man; for every body knows that he who is 
fortunate enough to occupy a prominent place in the good 
craces of mother and daughter, is sure, as a matter of 
course, also to enjoy the friendship of the husband and fa- 
ther, the brothers and sisters. In fact, a/? are his friends, 
He is, or ought to be, much more at home at the house of 
the marriageable girl, than even the master of the establish- 
ment himself. The female portion of the family, from mam- 
ma downwards, display the very perfection of amiability. 
Wherever he looks, he encounters beaming eyes and smil- 
ing countenances. And 
such smiles! Mother and daughters vie with each other in 
lavishing their choicest locks upon him. Just see the differ- 


He lives in a region of smiles. 


ence between the smiles with which he is honored, and 
those which are bestowed by mamma, or the marriageable 
miss on the married man. Would you have believed there 
could be so great a difference in the smile of the same 
lady? The marriageable man meets with friendship and 
favor at every step. Mamma and the young ladies over. 
whelm him with their attentions. They hang upon his 
breath; his wishes are anticipated before they are even 
formed. He is the centre of the family circle. The females, 
mother and all, are but so many planets moving round 
him, and deriving all their happiness from him. He reads 
in their countenances that they are all dying to make him 
happy ; and im the overwhelming sense he entertains of 
this, and at the same time charitably forming his opin- 
ion of the sex generally, from the charming specimens by 
whom he ts surrounded, he feels a burning indignation rise 
in his bosom, as he recalls to mind the many harsh things 
he has uttered touching the tempers of women. He in- 
wardly pronounces all such assertions or insinuations 
downright libels, and is impelled by so strong a sense of 
gallantry, that he could, on the instant, find in his heart to 
call out any and every person that dared to whisper a 
word to the disadvantage of the sex. Formerly he won- 
dered at the extreme folly of Don Quixote, and other 
knights-errant of old, in doing gratuitous battle for the fair. 
His wonder has vanished; or, rather, given place toa su- 
preme surprise that he ever could have felt such wonder 
at all. His astonishment now takes a different direction ; 
itruns in an opposite channel. It is all the other way. 
The only matter of amazement with him is, that any one 
should quietly sit in his seat and not appeal to the pistols 
at once, when a single reflection is hazarded respecting 
the temper or the virtues of the female sex. 


THE BEAU. 


However desirable in woman, there is, perhaps, nothing 
less covetable, as an attribute of the stemer sex, than per- 
sonal beauty. And yet is there something pardonable in 
the sigh that escapes for the privilege of dazzling into ad- | 


many narrations it must have gone through, it is of course {| miration by a glance ; of accomplishing that, by an original 


natural endowment, which, in others, requires intellect, 
education, and the study of half a life. Look, however, 
into the results of this “ royal road to worship,” and behold 
the proud and petted, envious and irritable idol in his clo- 
set. Without either firmness, feeling, principle, or any in- 
ternal resource, he is, in truth, a sort of negative being, but 
with one positive and universally obvious possession—an 
intense selfishness. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
this latter quality is essential to success in human af- 
fairs ; for when the heart of stone is once seen in its hide- 
ous nakedness, the possessor is shunned for ever. To be 
sure, some who have the art of glossing over a truth, as- 
sume the virtue of disinterested feeling, while they have 
it not; but this supposes something more than mere plau- 
sibility of manner, and is, in spite of its hypocrisy, a gene- 
ric improvement. 

One of the handsomest men we have ever known was 
Antinous Poyntz, Esq. commonly known as Beau Poyntz. 
He was an only son; and although there were four daugh- 
ters, so marvellous was his beauty, that, like lesser lights, 
they were absorbed and lost within his rays: such at least 
appeared to be the conclusion at which the father and mo- 
ther, in extravagant adoration of their “ beauty,” had ar- 
rived. Of course he was completely spoiled ; confectionary 
was his food, and reading and writing were voted a bore. 
Such a boy was far too handsome to be buffeted about in 
a public school ; why should he be taught, after the good 
old Pelasgian fashion, to “ know himself;” since whatever 
faults he might have, look in his face, and you'd forget 
them all! 

On leaving the university, at which it was not deemed 
necessary that so handsome a man should take honors, it 
was suggested by an influential relative, that Beau Poyntz 
should adopt a profession. Nothing could be more easy 
than to suggest this ; nothing on earth more difficult than 
its accomplishment. 

Beauty had been the bane of study, and the church was 
therefore beyond the pale of his hopes; though, it must be 
confessed, the admiration of five hundred pair « f eves, Sun- 
day after Sunday, was not by any means a valueless posi- 
tion in his esteem. Such a clergyman have we known in 
our time; handsome and fashionable; flattered, followed, 
fawned upon; guilty of every imaginable vice of affecta- 
tion; acrying shame to his sacred order; and about half 
as criminal as those who, by their forgetfulness of God, 
and absurd worship of a vain, pitiful creature, had given 
him license thus to blazon his disgrace! 

"What think you of the law ?” remarked a friend. 

What! the dry, musty, worm-eaten tomes of law 
ed over by the beautiful eyes of Antinous Poyntz! 


por- 
Im- 
possible ! 

The army? Ah, that indeed seemed to offer a reason- 
able carri¢re; but as beauty and ill-luck would have it, 
the reciment into which our beau was introduced was re- 
markable for the ugliness of its members. He was a living 
reflection upon snub-noses and the small-pox ; and so fre- 
quently was the innocent cause of quarrel, that as a mere 
justification of being hardsome, he aad to fight six duels 
within as many months. The last of these was attended 
with a disaster which, although it neither maimed nor de- 
faced him, compelled him to quit the regiment. 

His father dying about this time, he was thrown upon 
the world with a fortune of £5000, and an expenditure of 
£2000 per annum. What was to be done? The dermer 
ressort appeared to be marriage. Here, however, a difli- 
culty not easily overcome presented itself. Women of for- 
tune conceive that they have a double claim to the admura- 
tion of man; but who could suspect that Beau Poyntz 
(who was moreover poor) could, for personal qualities, ad- 
mire any one but himself. One after another, the heiresses 
disappeared within the cirele of matrimony, till hope itself, 
and forty-nine hundred out of the five thousand pounds, 
were but a mockery to Beau Poyntz. Creditors were press- 
ing; debts numberless; the past was a disappointment ; 
the present a sponging-house; the future, worse than 
either. Dig, he could not; and to beg—but, rood heavens! 
the absurdity of supposing that a “ man o’ wax" like Beau 
Poyntz—a phenix among the beautiful, should either dig 
or beg! 

Finally, he vanished from his usual haunts; but whether 
by rope or poison, or whether he may not still have a 
* whereahouts,” is unknown; although the tailors and 
coachmakers of a certain western locality have made 
most praiseworthy and persevering attempts to resolve so 
important a question. 


There are no bet'er re/atzons than our real friends. 


I 


SKETCHES 


' 


OF REAL LIFE. 
A LOVE SCENE. 

We extract from the late Miss Landon’s novel, entitled 
“Lady Anne Granard,” Mr. Glentworth’s declaration to 
Isabella—one of the freshest and most naif love-scenes that 
could well be selected from the imaginative literature of 


| the season, or, indeed, of very many seasons past. 


** Lady Anne is at home, but the young ladies are out 
walking,’ was the answer of the page; but, in the draw- 
ing-room he found Isabella alone. Languid and dispirited, 
she had declined accompanying her sisters, and was em- 
ployed in copying a drawing. It was a sketch of Mr. 
Glentworth’s, and he had been describing the scene the 
last evening that he spent in Welbeck-street. He caught 
sight of her face—it was unusually pale, and there was a 
glitter on the long, dark lash, and a dimness in the eye, as 
if tears had been recently shed. Not such was the counte- 
nance that turned and met his own. The dark eyes filled 
with light, a rich color mantled the cheek, and smiles sur- 
rounded the lip, whose welcome was at first inaudible. 

* How we have missed you!’ exclaimed she. ‘Do you 
know that we have left the book that you were reading to 
us in the middle—we could not bear to go on in your ab- 
sence.’ She did not add that this was her own suggestion. 

"*T have been much engaged,’ replied Mr. Glentworth, 

“'T hope your engagements are over now,’ said she; 
“we have grown so accustomed to you, that we cannot get 
on without you.’ 

"| fear,’ said he, hesitatingly, "I shall soon be obliged 
to zo abroad.” He was startled to see the effect of his own 


words in Isabella's ashy paleness—she could not force a 


reply. But there is a timidity in genuine feeling, which 
brings with it an intuitive desire of concealment: and she 


was soon able to add, 


"* You have been so kind to us all.’ 
"At this moment Mr. Glentworth’s eve fell on a little 
pencilled sketch of himself. In her joy at seeing the on- 
ginal, Isabella had forgotten the copy. Again a bright 
searlet passed over her face; and her companion, from 
that necessity of saying something, which originates more 
subjects of conversation than any thing else, said, 

"* T did not know you had a talent for taking likenesses.’ 

** T never tried before,’ said Isabella, hesitatingly. 

"You ought to cultivate it,’ continued Mr, Glentworth. 

"Would you like to take some lessons ?’ 


"I should have no interest, unless the face were one | 


replied his companion, and then hastily added, 


knew.’ 

" Here, for the first time, the conversation languished. 
Isabella felt embarrassed, though she did not even surmise 
a cause, and Mr. Glentworth was thoughtful. 

"* Do you know,’ said she, after a long pause, ‘I fear I 
am ungrateful ; for 1 feel quite sorry that we have known 
you. What shall we do when you go away ?—At least,’ 
added she, in a subdued tone, ‘we shall never forget your 
kindness.’ But 
much for the young and unpractised girl 


the effort at foreed composure was too 
her voice Ke- 
came inaudible, and she burst into tears. 

"My going is still uncertain,’ said Mr. Glentworth, 
trving to soothe her with the utmost kindness. 

"' Ah? exclaimed she, "how much happier we have 
heen since you came 
ness! | had no idea that life could be so pleasant till we 


how much we owe to your kind- 


knew you,’ and again poor Isabella's voice failed. 

"Mr. Glentworth rose and took one or two turns up 
and down the room; suddenly he caught Isabella’s eves 
fixed upon him, with such a look of wretchedness that his 
He thowght on the lonely and unpro- 
he could not 


heart smote him. 
tected state of such singularly lovely girls 
be blind to what Isabella's feeling was to himself, so un- 
consciously, so innocently betrayed-—he felt that he was 
not only their sole friend, but that he possessed the power 
to make that friendship available in many ways, while he 
was scarcely able to do so in their peculiar situation. A 
sudden impulse led to an equally sudden resolution —he 
took a seat by Isabella's side, and took her little, cold, 
trembling hand in his own. 

""My dear girl,’ said he, very kindly, ‘I have a great 
deal to say to you. Will you listen to me patiently ?’ 

" Isabella’s eves, even more than her words, assured 
him that her patience would be little tried while listening 
to him. ‘Are you aware,’ asked he, ‘why I have not 
been to see you during the last fortnight?’ His companion 
looked astonished. * The " Lady 
Anne fears that my visits here may prove detrimental to 
what she considers your best interests. [ thought myself 


fact is,’ continued he, 
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an old, safe friend; but, as that cannot be explained to 
every body, she fears that I may keep off other and more 
eligible lovers.’ Isabella tried to speak, but the words died 
in utterance. ‘In short, whether I shall be obliged to give 
up visiting altogether, depends upon yourself. As the hus- 
band of one of you, no exception could be taken. Tell me, 
truly, my dear, do you think that I could make you happy 
as my wife?’ Isabella’s eyes, that had hitherto been fixed 
on Mr. Glentworth’s, half wonder, half regret, were now 
cast down—again a sweet color mantled her cheek. 

"* Happy !’ murmured a voice so low as to be almost in- 
audible; ‘Do you not make every one near you happy © 
Could consent be given more graciously or more gracefully ¢ 
Mr. Glentworth felt that he had sealed his fate; he was 
dizzy, confused, and sought in vain to speak. Mechanically 
he retained the hand that trembled in his own—but Isa- 
bella needed no protestations —one word from his mouth 
had been enough, and she sat in silent, ‘ measureless con- 
tent.’ She was yet too happy to wonder at her own good 
fortune. ‘ 

"* Isabella,’ exclaimed he, starting up,’ [ will write to 
you this eveping; | cannot speak all | could wish; read 
my letter carefully ; think before you decide. I shall send 
for the answer in the morning. God bless you!’ 

"Isabella held her breath to hear his last step; she 
sprang to the window, and watched long after he was out 
of sight; she then hurried into their little back parlor ; 
she was too intensely happy to wish for anything but soli- 
tude: she felt as if she feared to wake from so delightful 


a dream.” 





GAYVETIES AND GRAVITTIES. 


THE BRIDE. 


I came, but she was gone. 

There lay her lute, 
Just as she touch’d it last, at the soft hour 
Of summer twilight, when the woodbine-cups 
Falling with deeper fragrance fondly press’d 
Through the raised casement, uttering tender thanks 
‘To her who trained them. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 
That last she read, and careless near its page 
A note, whose cover her slight pen had traced 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 
Of all besides. It was the pleasant home 
Where, from her childhood, she had been the star 
Of hope and joy. 

I came, and she was gone. 
But this I knew, for | remember well 
Her parting look, when from the altar led, 
With silvery veil but slightly swept aside, 
How the young rose-leaf deepened on her cheek, 
And on her brow a solemn beauty sat, 
Like one who gives a priceless gift away, 
And there was silence. ‘Mid that stranger throng, 
Even strangers and the hard of heart did draw 
Their breath supprest, to see the mother’s lip 
Turn ghastly pale, and the tall stately sire 
Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship 
And toa far-off clime. Perehance his thought 
Traversed the moss-grown prairies and the shores 
Of the cold lakes 
And mighty mountain-tops, that rose to bar 
Her long-reared mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friend. 


or those o’erhanging elitls 


Even triflers felt 
Hlow strong and beautiful is woman’s love, 
That, taking in its hand the joys of home, 
The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 
Yea, and its own life also, lays them all 
Meek and unblenching on a mortal’s breast, 
Reserving nanght save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in God. 
Mock not with mirth 
A seene like this—ve laughter-loving ones 
Hence with the hackney'd jest. The dancer's heel 
What doth it here ? 
Joy, serious and sublime, 
Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 
Should swell the bosom when a maiden’s hand 
Fresh from its young flower gathering, girdeth on 
That harness which the minister of death 
Alone walooseth ; and whose power doth aid 
Or mar the journey of the soul to heaven, 





THE PRIEST AND THE HANGMAN. 


Listen to the hangman and the priest, talking upon capi- 
tal punishment; when could the most eloquent essay have 
embodied a deeper, yet more kindly satire, upon the axe or 
the gallows ? How bitter, yet how good-naturedly, can the 
hangman argue—he ought to have the best of it: 

"Thou dost call death a punishment?” repeated the 


executioner. “I live by it, and should, therefore, with the | 


wisdom of this world— 

"The wisdom of this world is arrant folly,” mterrupted 
the capuchin. 

"Tain of thy ghostly opinion,” observed Jacques Tene- 
bre. “as to a good deal of it. Yet death being made a 
punishment, makes my profession; and, my profession—I 
speak this to thee in private, and as a friend—my profession 
is little less than an arrant folly; a mistake—a miserable 
blunder.” 

"The saints protect me! What meanest thou by such 
wild discourse ?” inquired Father George. 

Hear me out—listen to the hangman!” cried Jacques 
Tenebrae. “There is another world—eh ?—good Father 
George.” 

The capuchin moved suddenly from the side of the que- 
rist, and surveyed him with a look of horror. 


but for the form 


aa 


“ Nay, nay, answer me,” said Jacques, 
of argument. “T'was for that | put the question.” 

"°’Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,” said the monk. 
there is another world.” 


“Eh! 


" However, let it be granted 
"And all men must die ?” asked Jacques Tenebrae. 
is it not so?” 

"We come into the world doomed to the penalty,” re- 
plied the capuchin. “ Death is the common lot of all.” 

" Of the good, and the wise, and the unwise. Eh, father?” 
cried Jacques. 

"Tis very certain,” answered the monk. 


"If such, then, be the case,” said Tenebrae ; "if ne virtue, 


no goodness, no wisdom, no strength, can escape death if 


death be made, as you say, the penalty of the good, why 
should it be thought the punishment of the wicked? Why 
should that be thought the only doom for the blackest guilt, 
which it may be, at the very same hour, the brightest vir- 
tue is condemned to suffer? Answer me that!” ered the 
hangman. 

“°Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jacques Tenebre,” 
replied Father George, apparently desirous of changing the 
discourse. “ Let it rest, Jacques, for abler wits than thine.” 

"You would not killa culprit’s soul, Father George ?” 
asked Jacques, heedless of the wishes of the capuchin. 

"What horror dost thou talk !” exclaimed the monk. 

"But for argument,” said the unmoved Jacques. " Nay, 
fam sure thou wouldst not. I have heard thee talk such 
consolation to a culprit, that at the time I have thought it 
a blessed thing to die. Well, he died—and the laws, as the 
cant runs, were avenged. ‘The repentant thief- 
bloodshedder, was dismissed from the further rule of man; 


the penitent 


perhaps the very day he was punished, a hundred pious, 
worthy souls were called from the world: he was dis- 
charged from the earth, and—but thou knowest what thou 
hast twenty times promised such misdoers when | should 
have done my office on them.” 

" Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebrae —basely ignorant; 
thou art so familiarized with death, it has lost its terrors 
to thee,” said the capuchin, who again strove to shift the 
discourse 

"Of that anon, Father George: as for death on the seaf- 
fold, ‘tis nothing—but I have seen the death ofa go 


in his ebristian bed,” said Jacques, “and that was awful.” 


id man, 


"Thou dost own as much?” observed Father George; 
“thou dost confess it ?” 

"Awful, vet cheering; and ‘twas whilst [ beheld it that 
the thoucht came to me of my own worthlessness—”™ 

“As a sinner,” interrupted the capuchin. 
* eried Jacques. “T thought it took from 
of the good 


the common fate, as you nehtly call it, father 


"And hangman 
the holiness, the beauty—if I may say it 
man’s fate 

to give death to the villain—to make tt the last punish- 
ment, by casting him at one fling trom the same world 
with the pious, worthy creature, who died yesterday. Now, 
the law would not, could not if it would, kill the soul. and 

but thou knowest what passes between thy brotherhood 
and the condemned, thou knowest what thou dost promise 
to the penitent culprit—and, therefore, to kill a man for 
his crimes would be a fitting, a reasonable custom, uf this 
world were all, if there were nought beyond. Then, see 
you, Father George, thou wouldst hasten the evil-doer into 
nothingness ; now dost thou speed hii into felicity. Eh ? 
Am I not right—is it not so, holy father ?” 

"And is such thy thought—thy true thought?” inquired 


the capuchin. 


“T thank my stars it is, else I had not held my trade so 
long. Punishment! Bah! I call myself the rogues’ chamber- 
lain, taking them from a wicked world and putting them 
quietly to rest. When he who signs the warrant for their exit 
—and, thinking closely what we all are, ’tis bold writing 
i’ faith—must some day die too,—when the ermine tippet 
must, at some time, lie down with the hempen string, j 
is, methinks, a humorous way of punishment, this sam; 
hanging.” 

“T tell thee, Jacques Tenebrae,” cried the priest, “ thy 
coarse faculties, made familiar with such scenes, canny: 
apprehend their awfulness—their publie use. The example 
that——” 

“Ho! hold you there, father—example! ‘Tis a brave ex. 
ample to throttle a man in the public streets: why I know 
the faces of my audiences as well as Dominique did. [ can 
show you a hundred who never fail at the gallows’ foot 1, 
come and gather good example. Do you think, most holy 
father, that the mob of Paris come to a hanging as to a 
sermon—to amend their lives at the gibbet? No: many 
come as they would take an extra dram; it gives their 
blood a fillip—stirs them for an hour or two: many, to sep 
a fellow-man act a scene which they themselves must one 
many, as to the puppets and ballad-singers 
at the Pont Neuf; but, for example, why, father, as I arm an 
honest executioner, I have in my day done my office upon 


day undergo: 


twenty, all of whom were the constant visiters of years 
standing at my morning levees.” 

"Ts it possible ?” asked the monk. 

“ Believe the hangman,” answered Jacques Tenebre 

* And thou wouldst punish no evil-doer with death 2” jp- 
quired Father George. 
jie, 
not I: for this sufficient reason ; nature having made death 


“As Tam an honest minister of the law and live by r 


the punishment of all men, it is too good a portion for 
rogues; the more especially when softened by the dis- 
courses of thy brotherhood. : 

“ And thou wouldst hang no man 2” again asked the friar 
with rising wrath. 

“ Though I speak it to my loss.” eried Jacques, " not | 

" Jacques Tenebrae, for the wickedness of thy heart,” ex 
claimed the capuchin, ” I command thee, fir penance. 1 
pronounce every morn and nicht forty aves, five-and-thirty 
paternosters, fifty 

The door was suddenly opened, and Seraphe the gaoler 
unceremoniously entering the apartment, cut short the ser 


tence of the monk. Douglas Jerrold’s " Cakes and Ale 
LUDICROUS MISTAKE, 
Piron, a French poet, was accustomed to go almost 


every morning to the wood of Boulogne to meditate at 


his leisure. One day he lost himself, and could not find 
his way out of the wood ull four o'clock in the afier- 
noon, when he was so tired that he was obliged to rest 
himself upon a bench near one of the gates. He was 
searcely seated before he saw people from all sides advan- 
cing towards him ;—every passenger coming into the wood 
or going from it, whether ina carriage, on horseback, or on 
foot, approached to salute him. Piron bowed with more 

less ceremony, according to the apparent condition of the 
"Oh! oh!” sa: to himself. "1 am 
better known than I was aware of. tlow I wish M. de \ 


taire were here at this moment, to witness the considera- 


various persons. 


tion [ enjoy—M. de Voltaire, before whom I almost pros: 
trated myself this morning, without his deigning to rep 

but by a slight motion of the head!” While he made these 
reflections the people kept still going and coming, unt! 
Piron was weary of eternally raising his hand to his hat 
he took it off entirely, and contented himself with bending 
Lis head towards those who saluted him. An old woman 
threw herself at his feet, with her hands joined in suppli- 
eation. Piron, much surprised, and not knowing what she 
wanted, said to her-—" Rise, good woman, rise; you treat 
me like a writer of epics, or of tragedies. You mistake; | 
have not that honor; IT have hitherto written nothing but 


songs and other trifles.”. The woman remained on het 


knees without heeding what he said; and Piron thought he 
perceived a slight movement of her lips, as though she 
were speaking. He bent his head towards her and listened 


He heard her mumble some words between her teeth 





was an Ave which she was addressing to an imag 
Virgin placed immediately over the bench on which 


was sitting. He then raised his eves, and discovered that 


all the homage which he had supposed to 
self had been addressed to the image over his head. “Su 


said Piren, as he walked away; “they think 


be paid to hu 


are poets,” 
everv body is observing them, and fancy the whole world 


at their feet, when it is net even aware of their existence. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 

Tuere is nothing, says Plato, so delightful as the hearing 
o the speaking of truth. For this reason there is no con- 
yersation so agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, and speaks without 
any intention to deceive. 

St. Pierre, in his “Study of Nature, 
tions that subsist on vegetable diet are of all men the hand- 
somest, the most robust, the least exposed to disease and 
violent passions, and attain the greatest longevity.” 


says—" The na- 


Our frail bodies are tottering habitations; every beat of 


the heart is a rap at the door, to tell us of our danger. 
Whether we go backwards or forwards, to the right hand 
or to the left, every step we take is a step nearer the grave. 
When I put my finger on my pulse, it tells me at the 
same moment, that | am a living and a dying man. 


The earth is one great hive, and the inhabitants thereof 


are the bees. Each bee is entitled to the portion of honey 
necessary to its subsistence. 

A young lady who was very fond of frequenting ball- 
rooms, thought she could improve her dancing if she ate 
considerable caper sauce. 

Human nature is so constituted by the Creator that mo- 
rality is as necessary to the prosperity of mankind as oxy- 
gen to combustion, caloric to vegetation, and respiration to 
human life. 

Beauty and wit die, learning and wealth vanish away ; all 
the arts of life are forgotten, but Virtue will remain for ever. 
Planted on earth in a cold congenial clime, it will bloom 
aud ripen in heaven. 

The government of one for the sake of one is tyranny,— 
so is the government of a few for the sake of themselves,— 
but the government executed for the good of a//, and with 
the consent of a/Z, is liberty. 

There is no such thing as perpetual tranquiliity of mind 
while we live here: because life itself is but motion, and 
can never be without desire, nor without fear, no more than 
it can be without sense, 

Censure with forbearance, reprove with kindness, advise 
with modesty, judge with candor and impartiality, praise 
with caution and sincerity, admire with moderation, love 
rationally, and combine all these with discrimination. 

Prosperity tries the human heart with the deepest probe, 
and draws from it the hidden character. We struggle with 
adversity, but suecess disarms us. 

It now takes only as many weeks to go from England to 
the East Indies as it oceupied months, some years ago, to 
perform the journey. 

There is no virtue that adds so noble a charm to the 
finest traits of beauty as that which exerts itself in wateh- 
ing over the tranquillity of an aged parent. There are no 
tears that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of innocence 
as the tears of filial sorrow. 

They who are most impetuous in the pursuit of hap- 
piness usually meet with the severest disappointments. 
Happiness enters most freely into the mind which is the 
most tranquil in its desires. 

Maroles, a French translator of the classics, observed m 
company where they were speaking about the trouble of 
verse-making, that “his cost him but very little.” " Do 
they ?” said Lemére, “ Then they cost you just as much as 
they are worth.” 

A lady in Rochester, New-York, recently deposited in 
the Savings Bank of that city the sum of 125 dollars, 
which she said her husband had saved since he signed the 
cold-water pledge in July last. Let poverty-stricken rum- 
drinkers consider this and do likewise. 

It is wonderful how we differ in our various estimates of 
taxation. The heaviest tax with a rich man is the tax on 
property—with the merchant, on his time—with the old 
man, on his strength—with the irritable one, on his pa- 
tience—with families, a poll tax—with schoolboys, syntax. 

A schoolmaster deseribing a money-lender, says, “ He 
serves you in the present tense, he lends you in the condi- 
tional mood, keeps you on the subjunctive, and ruins you 
in the future.” 

Too nice a taste, in no 


misiortune; tor he who is pleased with nothing short of 


matter what, is little less than a 


perfection has less pleasure and less real happiness than 
he who is more moderate in his expectation, and who is 
contented with his life as he finds it. 

Life has well been compared tu a fox-chase; the plea- 
sure consists in chasing, not in overtaking your object; and 
when you have caught the fame, fortune, or rank—what- 
ever you were hunting—you have but the poor gratification 
of being in at the death of your own enjoyment, unless you 
start a fresh quarry 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
| aa 
| Dick Hazzard has Jost nothing but his temper—The “ Ore 
ginal Anecdote of Benjamin Franklin ” Aas been pudlish- 
ed scores of times, and 1s as familiar to most readers as 
the story of “ The Whastle.”—We will endeavor to find 
room for the notices of the 


" The recent Duel aa is respectfu ly 


" National Academy of De- 
mm” next week. 


~ 


declined.—¥Q. is under advisement. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1822. 
The first love-letter is an epoch in love's 


Love-letters. 
happy season—it makes assurance doubly sure—that which 
has hitherto, perhaps, only found utterance in sweet and 
hurried words, now seems to take a more tangible exist- 
ence. A love-letter is a proof how dearly, even in absence, 
you are remembered. We once heard a young friend re- 
gret her approaching marriage, because she would then re- 
ceive no more charming notes. Alas! the charming notes 
are not the only charming things that are no more. Buta 
love-letter !—how much of life's most perfect happiness do 
those two words contain! With what anxiety it is expect- 
ed '—with what delight it is received !—it seems almost 
too great a pleasure to open it. Suddenly we mock our- 
selves for the charmed delay—the seal is hastily broken 
ihe contents eagerly devoured; then it is read slowly, 
dwelling on eve ry sentence to lengthen out its enjoyment; 
how sweet does every little word of endearment appear! 
what importance is attached to the choice of an epithet, to 
the turn of a phrase! Through the whole day, with what 
a conscious thrill its possession is recalled !—with what 
care it is read over at night, ull its contents mingle with 
our dreams! We ofien wonder, when we see people settled 
down in that cold calmness, too often the atmosphere 
around the domestic hearth, whether they ever recall the 
words they used to say and the letters they used to write! 
Would those letters appear absurd and exaggerated, or 
would they for a moment bring back the old feeling, or, 
at all events, a tender regret for its departure ? 
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The mano-riolino.—This new and curious 


now to be seen. The Enquirer contains the following no- 
tice of it and its inventor, Colonel Wood, of Botetourt: 

" Of all the eecentric fruits of this inventive age, we had 
the pleasure on Saturday evening of witnessing one of the 
most curious. It is nothing more or less than a hybrid 
monster—a complete blending of two musical instruments 
of entirely different and antagonistic principles—in a word, 
a piece of wonde rful mechanism, that produces a perfect 
combination of the notes of the violin and piano-forte. The 
inventor, Colonel A. S. Wood, is a Virginian, a resident of 
Buchanan, on James river. His curiosity was aroused some 
eight years ago, by some newspaper allusion to a similar 
attempt in Europe; and his mechanical genius, unaided 
by a scientific knowledge of music, but kept alive and 
strengthened by perseverance, has achieved a work that 
batiled the 
old world. The instrument consists of a piano of the usual 


A pedel 


touched by the foot of the perforun r, turns a fiving wheel, 


skill of the first mechanies and artists of the 
construction, and plaved in the usual manner 


which regulates the movements of the machinery. As 
each particular key of the piano is touched, a correspond- 
ing key within the box of machinery ts acted on——and brings 
down on the proper string one of the four bows, (which 
are constantly moving on grooves.) and at the same time 
passes en the string a finger, correspon ling to the human 


finger, thus forming a perfect note, in every respect, to the 


note of the piano. We heard a variety of music, andantes 
and allezgros, admirably executed by Mrs. Watson, and we 
came to the conclusion that it was a remarkable compound. 
Some of the Seotch airs in imitation of the bagpipes, in 
particular, exhibited the power of the instrument.’ 
English climate. —Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador 


at London, in the time of James the First, when some one 
who was going to Spain waited on him to ask whether he 
had any commands, replied, ” Only my compliments to the 
sun, whom I have not seer since 1 came into England.” 
Caracciola, the Neapolitan minister in England, a man of a 
good deal of conversational wit, used to say that the, only 
ripe fruit he had seen in that country was roasted apples ; 
and in conversation with George II., he took the liberty of 
preferring the moon of Naples to the sun of England. 


New-Brighton Academy.—The prospectus of this excel- 


lent iastitution will be found in our advertising columns. 


Childhood.—WN ho does not look back to the days of his 
childhood with mingled sensations of pleasure and regret ; 
pleasure at the absence of the cares of lite, and regret that 
those haleyon days were not better improved. There is in 
childhood a holy ignorance, a beautiful credulity, a sort of 
sanctity that one cannot conte mplate without something of 
the reverential feeling with which one should approach be- 
ings of a celestial nature. The tmpress of the divine nature 
is, as it were, fresh on the mfant spirit, fresh and unsullied 
by contact with this withering world. One trembles lest an 
impure breath should dim the clearness of its bright mirror. 
And how perpetually must those who are in the habit of 
contemplating childhood, of studying the characters of lit- 
tle children, feel and repeat to their own heart {such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Which of us, of the wisest among 
us, May Not stop to receive instruction and rebuke from the 
character of a little child? Which of us, by comparison 
with its simiing simplicity, has not reason to blush for the 
bitterness, the mesiuceritv, the woidliness, the degeneracy 


al his « wh 4 


Between Paris and Lyons \t Anse the cottages have 
neatly-enclosed gardens, gay with flowers and fruit-trees ; 


the sides of the grand route, which here turns abruptly 


toward the high hill which towers between it and Lyons, 
1s bordered by poplars and willows ; the green lanes branch- 
ing from ut, have hedges, now white with hawthorn; and 
the peach-trees, which itis here the custom to plant be- 
tween the rows of the vine, are covered with thei delicate 
blossoms. We remarked that nowhere had we noticed so 
many tine chateaux as we found d itting the country here, 
either placed in commanding situations, on the hills to the 
right, or nestled im the nooks of Mount d'Or itself, whieh 
we were ascending. Perhaps this accounts for the happier 
aspect of the dwellings of the poor: they are not, like those 
in Normandy, long, unmeaning buildings, with mansard 
roofs; but for the most part extremely picturesque, built 


i¢ architecture of 


with high-peaked turrets,— probably in 
Henry the Fourth’s time 


Ballast for its. —The Mercantile Journal says——It is 
too often the case, that sail-boats are ballasted with pig- 
iron, or some heavy metallic material, snugly deposited m 


the bottom of the boat; the eousequence of this is, that i 
the boat is capsized in a tlaw or a squall, an accident to 
which all boats are liable, and filled with water, she wal 
sink immediately to the bottom: and if any of those on 
board are unable to swim, they will inevitably be drown- 
ed. A sail-boat should nerer be ballasted with any thing 
of this deseription, ‘The best ballast, indeed the only kind 
which should be used, is kegs, or breakers of water——rang- 
ed along on the bottom, beneath the thwarts. If the boat 
should fill, uw will not sink, for the kegs will float, and 
will serve to buoy up many of the unfortmnate passengers, 


perhaps till reliet could be furnished. 


Vusic for the peo The mayors of Paris have lately 


rrammme of the gratuitous course of in- 


published the ] 


rnction in singing given by the eity in the municipal 
chools. This iustruetion now takes place in 50: mutual 
schools and ten classes of adults; upwards of 4,000 chil- 


} 


dren and S00 adults profit by itn ats full extent, and more 


than 12,000 children are receiving preliminary mstruction 


! ! 
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Neapolitan Bonucts. —The lady reader us referred to an 


advertr-ement ou to-day 's cover tor all particulars respect- 


ing this beaniuful bonnet 
4 female Leander The Duehess of Chevereux, who 
was for the first time at the court of England in 1633, swain 
ACTOSS | Phames ina frolic, near Windsor 
To TH rk oF Ti NEW*VYORK MIRROR, 
National A of Design This fashionable and in- 


ellectual lounge is crowded daily with the beauty of the 


‘ 
city, and from appearances it would seem that none were 
willing to admit they had not visited this gallery of the 
works of our native artists. Apropes, Mr. Editor, would it net 
he well if our young gentlemen would call in the day-time 
for their tickets; it would prevent much unnecessary delay 
in the evening. Would it not be esteemed (L speak in- 
politeness if gentlemen 


wi uld take « fi their hats im the presence of the ladies ? 


quiringly) a mark of becoming 


4 hint from you, Mr. Editor, will probably be sufficient ta 


remedy this breach of politeness Mary. 


Our musical department.—We have, at considerable ex- 
uble and expense, given in this and the last numbex 


tra tr 
two rare pieces of music, and hope ow musical subscribers 
will give them the attention they deserve. 
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Fo r, dear mamma, a "fuss vou make Can't alwayscanter by my side 
At such a trifling thing |” 
: correct, and it must not be, Lord Alfred said he'd call at two 
In fact, Mi net allow it 


Or ride so fast or far, 


And beau me through the parks 


eorge loves me, But mamma said that would never do, 
e should not avow it.” The world would make remarks 
“ And you'd accept that costly shaw! So now, because ny de or mamma 
e reticular? Is so exceedingly particular, 
"Tis most absurd !—I never heard— I'm very frequently condemned 
You must be more particular |” To exercise vehicular 
3 5 
le pets ; * Bat, dear mamma's not slways so 
ount Don Manuel Parucular herself, 
Gave me two birds that sing duets For to the o pera you know 


She goes with General Jelf 
Besides she plays at whist—while I 
With dear Lieutenant Jones, 


Two love birds—and a parrot that Am not allowed duets to try 
Talks incessantly all day— In quiet under-tones 

And now I want a voung giraffe, 
Rut ma‘s grown so particular, 

She says | have too many birds 


* La ci darem’ we sang last night 
Quite soithy—and particular, 
Rut ma was listening all the while 
She's so dreadfully aurscular 





